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LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 740.) 

In the autumn of 1803, Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton entered the University of Dublin, and engaged 
in his studies with such ardour and industry, that 
at his first examination, of which there were four 
in a year, he gained what was termed the second 
place. This approximation to the first honours 
of the class to which he belonged, stimulated his 
ambition, and though he had several formidable 
competitors, he resolved to use the utmost dili- 
gence to acquire the premium which was award- 
ed to the student who, of his class, acquitted 
himself best. His efforts were successful, and 
he regarded it as a singular circumstance that, as 
far as he could ascertain, he was the first Eng- 
lishman who had gained a premium at the 
Dublin University. He continued his acade- 
mical studies, with little intermission until the 
spring of 1807, at which time he attained the 
age of manhood. * On the 14th of April, of this 
year,” observes his biographer, “ he received his 
thirteenth premium, and also the highest honour 
of the University—the gold medal. With these 
distinctions, and four silver medals, received from 
the Historical Society,* he prepared to return to 
England.” 

During his collegiate life, a circumstance 
occurred which must have made a strong impres- 
sion on his mind, and which probably gave a 
more serious direction to his thoughts. He paid 
a visit annually to his friends at Earlham, and 
when about parting with some of them to return 


* This was an association established by the students 
of the University, with a view of promoting the prac- 
tice of elocution, and the study of history. The silver 
medals alluded to in the text, were awarded to those 
who were judged to have spoken most effectively in 
their weekly discussions. Here Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton seems to have made his first efforts at public speak- 
ing; and we are informed that his first speech was on 
the subject of slavery. 
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to the University at Dublin, Hannah Gurney 
subsequently Hannah Buxton, in consequence of 
some conversation respecting the Parkgate ves- 
sels, exacted a promise from him, that he would 
not go by Parkgate. He was exceedingly impa- 
tient to be in Dublin to prepare for the approach- 
ing examination; and when he reached Chester, 
the Captain of the Parkgate packet came to him 
and invited him to go in his vessel. As the 
wind was fair, and the vessel to sail in a few 
hours, the Captain assured him he would be in 
Dublin early next morning; whereas, by any 
other conveyance he must lose at least the whole 
of next day. [lis promise was a bitter mortifi- 
cation to him; but it had been made, and was 
not to be disregarded. He passed the early part 
of the evening in a very unprofitable manner, 
with a large party, who went on board the 
packet, about eight or nine o’clock, and of the 
119 persons who embarked as passengers, 118 
were drowned before midnight. 

His attention seems to have been drawn, about 
this time, with increased earnestness to religious 
considerations. He had escaped much of the 
dissipation which prevailed among his collegiate 
associates, partly from the effects of his early 
education, and partly from the assiduity with 
which his studies were prosecuted. A short 
time previous to the remarkable escape above 
mentioned, he purchased a large Bible, with a 
resolution, to which he steadily adhered, of pe- 
rusing a portion of it every day. In a letter 
written soon afterwards, he mentions, that quite 
a change had been wrought in his mind in 
respect to reading the Holy Scriptures. For- 
merly he had read as a duty, but an interest was 
now excited which rendered the perusal of the 
Bible a source of satisfaction. He became con- 
vinced that his happiness depended upon seek- 
ing the assistance of a superior Being, and felt 
strongly inclined to submit himself to the guid- 
ance of principle. ‘The Bible, he says, became 
as great a favorite as a book could be. 

At the time when the subject of these memoirs 
was about returning to his native island, a pro- 
posal was made to him, which must have been 
flattering to the ambition of a young man of 
twenty-one. ‘Though his prospects of a con- 
siderable estate in Ireland had been disappointed, 
and the property of the family greatly sehestal a 
proposal was made by the electors that he should 
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appear as a candidate for the representation in 
Parliament of the Dublin University. This sug- 
gestion must have been owing to his personal 
character for integrity and talents, as he had no 
family connections which could recommend him 
to this distinction. His friends could hardly 
conceive why he should hesitate, but after sus- 
pending his determination for a single day, dur- 
ing which he considered the subject in its vari- 
ous relations, he decided upon rejecting the 
offered preferment; and with that decision he 
remained entirely satisfied. 

During his residence at Dublin, Buxton pur- 
sued his studies, with a view of entering eventu- 
ally upon the profession of the law; and either 
while there, or soon after leaving the College, he 
made himself master of Blackstone, Montesquieu, 
and other legal authorities. But his marriage, 
which took place in the year 1807, and the dis- 
appointment of his prospects in regard to the 
possession of wealth, necessarily turned his 
attention to the means of providing for his 
family. Nearly a year was spent in anxious 
uncertainty respecting his future engagements. 
A decent support, not the possession of wealth, 
seems to have been the summit of his ambition. 
“I longed,”’ said he, at a subsequent period, “ for 
any employment that would produce me a 
hundred a year, if I had to work twelve hours a 
day for it.”’ At length, through the intervention 
of his uncles, a situation was obtained which 
ultimately proved a lucrative one. Uis mother’s 
maiden name was Hanbury, and her brother 
Sampson, being connected with ‘Truman’s brewe- 
ry, offered him a place in that establishment, 
with a prospect of becoming a partner after three 
years probation. 

In this new vocation he manifested the same 
ardour and indefatigable industry which had 
carried him triumphantly through his collegiate 
engagements. In a letier to his mother, apolo- 
gizing for his previous silence, he informed her 
that he was up that morning at four, and did not 
expect to finish his day’s work before twelve at 
night. He was evidently of an ardent tempera- 
ment, which led him to engage earnestly in 
everything to which his attention was directed. 
Writing, several years afterwards, to his brother- 
in-law, J. J. Gurney, respecting some errors in 
the management of the brewery, which he was 
determined to remedy, he observed: “ This in- 
volves much labour; but labour I do not regard ; 
and some anxiety, considering my inexperience 
on many points connected with it. But the true 
cause of my disquietude arises from a certain 
feature in my own mind, which I can hardly 
describe; a kind of unregulated ardour, in any 
pursuit which appears to me of great importance, 
which takes captive all my faculties, and binds 
me down to that pursuit, and will not let them 
or me rest till it is accomplished.” 

In 1811, Thomas Fowell Buxton, agreeably 
to the original proposal, was admitted as a part- 


$$ 
ner in the brewery, and soon afterwards, the 
senior partners, conscious of his energy and 
foree of mind, entrusted to him the responsib]) 
task of remodelling their whole system of mp. 
agement. ‘This business generally occupied his 
attention during two or three years, from morp. 
ing ull night. An event of this period manifes:s 
the firmness and decision with which he ep. 
countered the difficulties of his situation. Oye 
of the principal clerks, an honest and valuable 
servant, was obstinately attached to their old sys. 
tem, and viewed with great antipathy the innova. 
tions of the junior partner; and at length went 
so far, on one occasion, as to thwart Buxton’s 
plan. The latter took no other notice of it, than 
to request the clerk to attend in the counting 
house next morning at 6 o’clock. Upon mee. 
ing him in the morning, Buxton used no angry 
expression or expostulation, but desired the clerk 
to produce his books, as he meant to take charge 
of them himself in addition to his other duties, 
Amazed at this decisive procedure, the clerk im- 
mediately promised complete submission, and 
was at length restored to his station. This 
opponent became convinced of the salutary effects 
of the changes introduced ; yet on one subse- 
quent occasion he ventured to contend against 
them,when Buxton sent him a message, thathe had 
better meet him at 6 o’clock next morning, in the 
counting house. This was conclusive, for nothing 
more was heard of the book-keeper’s opposition. 

A forcible illustration of his readiness to ex- 
pose himself to imminent danger for the preserva- 
tion of others, is afforded by a circumstance 
which occurred in the summer of 1816. The 
narrative may be rendered more striking by the 
recollection that Thomas F. Buxton was about 
six feet four inches in height, with a frame of 
corresponding dimensions; so that he was 
familiarly termed Elephant Buxton. In the case 
before us, all his strength, elephantine as it was 
reckoned, seems to have been brought into 
requisition. 

One morning, when he was about setting out, 
on horseback, from his residence, which was in 
the neighbourhood of London, he was informed 
that his dog had killed a cat, nearly killed another 
dog, and made some attempts to bite one or two 
persons. He ordered him to be tied up and 
taken care of, and immediately set off towards 
town. He had not proceeded far on his journey, 
when he saw his dog covered with mud, running 
furiously, and biting at every thing that came In 
his way. He saw him bite two boys and a man, 
besides a number of dogs. Being apprehensive 
that the animal was mad, he tried every effort to 
stop him, or drive him into some out house ; but 
his labour was unavailing, as his voice, whether 
employed in coaxing or scolding, was totally 
disregarded. The dog directing his course ‘0 
ward London, his master became seriously appre 
hensive of the amount of mischief he might do 
there. He rode some distance by his side, 
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watching an opportunity of checking or changing 
his course. At length, concluding that if ever 


there was an occasion which justified a risk of 


life, this was one, he determined upon seizing 
the dog with his own hands. Happily he ran 
up to a gate, when Buxton, springing from his 
horse, cast himself upon the furious animal, and 
rasped him by the neck. The dog struggled 
violently, attempting to bite, and scattering the 
foam from his mouth. But his master raising 
him from the ground, by the neck, managed 
to hold him in that position until he gave the 
alarm, and brought the gardener to his assistance. 


As he thought it very desirable, for the sake of 


those who had been bitten, to ascertain whether 
the dog was really mad, he determined not to kill 
him; but directed the gardener to procure a 
strong chain, and fitting the collar to the animal’s 
neck, to secure the other end of the chain to a 
tree. ‘Then walking to the utmost limit of the 
chain he cast the dog from him, and retreated 
beyond his reach. As the animal died with un- 
equivocal symptoms of madness, care was taken 
to destroy the dogs and cats which he had infect- 


ed, and to cut out and cauterise the wounds of 


the man and boys. 
Adverting to the circumstance a day or two after- 
wards, he observes: “ WhatI did was done from a 


conviction that it was my duty, I believe that if 


[had shrunk from the danger, and others had suf- 
fered in consequence, I should have felt more pain 
than I should have done had I received a bite.”’ 

After a few years of close attention to the 
concerns of the brewery, the success which 
attended his exertions in business, paved the 
way for engaging in more public life. He was 
gradually relieved from the necessity of personal 
attention to the details of the business, yet he 
continued to take a part in the general superin- 
tendence of the concern. 

But at the time when his business in connec- 
tion with the brewery occupied the greatest share 
of his time and attention, his habits of applica- 
tion furnished an opportunity, both for increas- 
ing his knowledge, and contributing to the relief 
of the destitute and distressed. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton was early instructed 
in the duty of active benevolence. His mother 
used to set before him the idea of taking up some 
great cause by which he might promote the happi- 
nessofman. Upon settling in London, he sought 
opportunities of usefulness ; and an acquaintance 
with Wm. Allen, which soon ripened into friend- 
ship, gave a definite direction to his pursuits. 

We have seen in the review of William Allen’s 
life, that, in 1808, he and some other friends 
joined a small society, with a view of diminish- 
ing the number and frequency of capital punish- 
ments.* Of those who joined this association, 
Thomas Fowell Buxton was one. He also, from 
the time of his first connection with the brewery, 





* See page 67 of this Review. 








took a part in all the charitable objects of that 
distressed district. 

In religious profession Buxton adhered from 
his youth to the Church of England, and his 
language always conformed to the usual phraseo- 
logy of the world, yet there was in his opinions 
and practice a considerable sprinkling of Quaker- 
ism; and he was in the habit of frequently attend- 
ing the religious meetings of Friends, though 
he does not appear to have fully understood the 
nature of their worship. 

In the year 1811, an event took place which 
must have produced a strong impression at the 
time on the Buxton family. ‘The youngest 
brother of ‘Thomas was a wayward youth, born 
near the time of his father’s decease, who went 
to sea on board of an East Indiaman, at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. On the first voyage he 
left his ship and entered the royal navy. Five 
years passed away, during which the family 
heard nothing of him, and they concluded that 
he had probably died at sea: when at length a 
letter was received from one of his shipmates, 
stating that he had arrived in a dying condition 
at Gosport, and was exceedingly anxious to see 
some of his relations. 

It was found that this unhappy youth had 
been attacked, while on board a ship at Bombay, 
with a disease, which appearing likely to prove 
mortal, he took passage in the first ship he could 
find, and upon landing at Gosport, was carried 
to the Haslar Hospital. From that place he 


despatched a letter to his mother, but as she had 


changed her residence, during his absence, his 
letter was not received. He then, reflecting 
upon his own conduct and his neglect in never 
communicating with his friends, became appre- 
hensive that they would now refuse to own him. 
A second letter, in which he besought some of 
the family to visit him on his death bed, came to 
Thomas, and in two hours the two brothers, 
Thomas and Charies, were on the road to Gos- 
port. Arriving at the hospital, they were di- 
rected to a large ward filled with the sick and 


dying, through which they walked for some 


time without discovering the object of their 
search. ‘Their attention was at length arrested 
by the earnestness with which an emaciated 
youth, on one of the beds, was gazing at them. 
They approached his bed ; and though he could 
scarcely speak, the expression of his counte- 
nance showed that he recognised them. It was 
their long lost brother Edward. 

During the two weeks that followed their recog- 
nition, the languishing youth was carefully at- 
tended by several of the family; and among 
them we find the subject of our memoirs par- 
ticularly assiduous in labouring to fix his atten- 
tion upon the Fountain of merey, and the hopes 
of the repentant sinner. At the end of two 
weeks, this wandering youth was numbered 
with those who were, and are not. 

[To be continued. | 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


The writings of this singularly gifted man, 
may be usefully studied by one who desires to 
form a clear, vigorous, and sententious style. 
The student will have the further advantage of 
becoming conversant with noble thoughts, and 
with the sentiments, upon a great variety of 
topics, of one who had large experience both of 
the world and of the power of religion. Redun- 
dancy of expression was perhaps the prevailing 
fault of that age,—yet there were minds so pro- 
litic, that they were driven by the very abun- 
dance of intellectual wealth, to produce it in the 
most condensed and effective form ; such minds 
were Milton’s and Penn’s. Where shall we 
find just conceptions of human nature and of the 
beneficent spirit of Christianity, more forcibly 
expressed in a few earnest sentences, than in the 
following passages from “ An Address to Protes- 
tants,’ published in 1679. Cc. 

“A third great cause of persecution for reli- 
gion is this, That men make too many things 
necessary to be believed to salvation and com- 
munion. For it so falls out, that those who 
distinguish the tree in the bulk, cannot with the 
like ease discern every branch or leaf that grows 
upon it; and to run out the necessary articles of 
faith to every good or true thing that the wit of 
man may deduce from the text, and so, too, as 
that I ought to have a distinct idea or apprehen- 
sion of every one of them, and must run them 
over in my mind as a child would con his lesson 
by heart, of which I must not miss a tittle upon 
my salvation; this 1 think to bea temptation 
upon men to fall into dispute and division: and 
then we are taught by long experience, that he 
that has most power will oppress his opinion 


that is weaker; whence comes persecution. 


This certainly puts unity and peace too much 
upon the hazard. Mary’s choice, therefore, was 
not of many things, but the one thing necessary, 
as Christ the Lord of the true divinity terms it. 
And pray, what was this one needful thing, but 
Christ Jesus himself, and her faith, love and 
obedience in and to him? ‘This one needful 
thing was Mary’s choice and blessing—may it be 
ours! and then I should hope a quick end to con- 
troversies and consequently to persecutions.” 

* Another reason, and that no small one, is 
self love, and impatience of men under contra- 
diction ; be it of ignorance, that they are angry 
with what they cannot refute, or out of private 
interest, it matters not; their opinion must reign 
alone; they are tenacious of their own sense, 
and cannot endure to have it questioned, be 
there never so much reason for it. Men of their 
passions are yet to learn that they are ignorant 
of religion, by the want they have of mortifica- 
tion ; such persons can easily let go their hold 
on charity, to lay violent hands upon their op- 
posers. If they have power, they rarely fail to 
use it so, not remembering that when they 


absolved themselves from the life of love, meek 
ness and patience, they abandoned true religion, 
and contended not for the faith once delivered t, 
the saints, which stood therein, but for mere 
words. 

“It is here that proud flesh and a capricious 
head dispute for religion, and not an humble 
heart and a divine frame of spirit. Men that 
are angry for God, passionate for Christ, tha 
call names for religion and fling stones for fai) 
may tell us they are Christians if they will, buy, 
nobody would know them to be such by their 
fruits; to be sure, they are no Christians of 
Christ’s making. 

“I would to God, that the disputants of our 
time did but calmly weigh the irreligiousness of 
their own heats for religion, and see if what 
they contend for, will quit the cost, will counter. 
vail the charge of departing from charity, and 
making a sacrifice of peace to gain their point. 
Upon so seasonable a reflection, I am confident 
they would find that they rather show their love 
to opinion than truth, and seek victory more 
than concord. 

*“ Could men be contented, as he whom they 
call their Lord was, to declare their message and 
not strive for proselytes, nor vex for conquest, 
they would recommend all to the conscience, 
and, if it must be so, patiently endure contra- 
diction too, and so lay their religion as he did 
his, not in violence, but in suffering. But | 
must freely profess, and in duty and conscience 
I do it, that I cannot call that religion which is 
introduced against the laws of love, meekness, 
and friendship—superstition, interest, or faction, 
I may. 

“There is a zeal without knowledge—that is 
superstition: there is a zeal against knowledge— 
that is interest or faction, the true heresy : there 
is a zeal with knowledge—that is religion: 
therefore, blind obedience may be superstition, it 
cannot be religion ; and if you view the countries 
of cruelty, you will find them superstitious rather 
than religious. Religion is gentle; it makes men 
better, more friendly, loving, and patient than 
before. Are men impatient of having their 
conceits owned? They are then most to be 
suspected. Error and superstition, like cracked 
titles only fear to be searched, and run and ery 
for authority and number. But pray tell me 
what is that desired uniformity that has not 
unity, and that unity which has not love, meck- 
ness and patience in it? I beseech you heart 
me, for those men depart from the spirit of 
christianity, that seek with anger and forward- 
ness to promote it. Let us not put so miserable 
a cheat upon ourselves, nor such an affront upon 
christianity, as to think that a most gentle end 
patient religion can be advanced by most un- 
gentle and impatient ways. Alas! it is for 
want of considering, that men do not see that to 
disorder the mind in controversy, is a greater mis- 
chief than to carry the point can be a benefit, 
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inasmuch as it is not to be religious, to appre-| designs of divine mercy were thus hid under 


hend rightly, but todo well. The latter can 
scarcely be without the former, but the former 
often is without the latter.”’ 


THE IDENTITY OF RELIGION, IN ALL AGES. 
* Religion is a tie.’’— Crisp. 
(Concluded from page 749.) 


III. In hastily surveying that dispensation of 
divine merey, into which the children of Israel 
were introduced, through the intervention of 
Moses, we find the same great essential features 
of true religion, both as respects its object, and 
its means. 

1. We would, in the first place, observe, that 
we see no reason to believe, that the divine 
favour and sanction were universally withdrawn 
from the patriarchal institutions, at the moment 
when the divine voice from Mount Sinai gave to 
Moses the special instructions by which the 
family of Abraham was to be governed. Nor 
would we presume to set limits to the strivings 
of the Holy Spirit, with those who lived in times 
when the primitive institutions were much cor- 
rupted. ‘The family of Abraham were the fa- 
voured instruments in the Lord’s hand, of pre- 
serving the knowledge of divine truth in the 
midst of prevalent idolatry, and also of a further 
unfolding of his merciful intentions to the whole 
family of man. In this economy, under a 
variety of significant shadows, that grace and 
truth were represented which were to be fully 
seen in the face of Jesus Clirist; and thus, in 
respect of the universal church, the people of 
Israel were chosen, elected, to act as the initia- 
tory schoolmaster, to prepare for the higher 
form of the Christian economy. 

2. The most distinguishing privilege of the 
children of Israel was the divine presence. This 
was constantly manifested to them in their early 
wanderings, by the sign of the cloud by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night; and as soon as 
the tabernacle was prepared, with its appropriate 
figures and emblems, the divine presence was 
manifested between the cherubims, within the 
veil of the innermost sanctuary, and became the 
living oracle, to be consulted in all times of 
emergency. Here was a constant means of 
divine intercourse established, for the govern- 
ment and guidance of this peculiar family ; but 
it must be observed, that every individual was 
not admitted to it, but only certain delegated 
persons, divinely appointed, who acted as me- 
diators between the Lord and his people. Yet 
was it a high privilege indeed, to each individual 
of this family, through this intervention, to have 
the Lord so near them at all times, and to be 
permitted to join in the appropriate sacrifices 
and services which, though but the patterns of 


figures, and the divine presence was shrouded 
within the innermost veil of the tabernacle, there 
is a sense in which, at that time, every heart 
might be a sanctuary, in which the “good 
Spirit” of the Lord condescended, in measure, 
to instruct, and in which the intercourse of holy 
affections was to be known. 

3. Not less evident is it, that the sacrifices 
and ritual observances under the law had refer- 
ence to two great objects, viz.,—the remission of 
sins, and the change of man’s heart, as the es- 
sential means of reunion and true peace with 
God. ‘There were various sin offerings, and 
services for purification, but there was one great 
annual oceasion on which all the people were 
commanded to afflict their souls, and the high- 
priest entered into the holiest of all, with solemn 
and significant rites, to make atonement by a 
propitiatory sacrifice, for his own sins and the 
sins of the people. ‘There was also the daily 
incense, and the appointed offerings of acknow- 
ledgmentand thanksgivings for mercies received, 
figuring those sweet and holy affections, which 
are ever due from man to his Creator, Redeemer, 
and Preserver. 

4. There was a legal national righteousness in 
the fulfilment of the appointed services of the 
law, but the very basis of the covenant, as re- 
garded the people, was, that they should be con- 
formed to God, and obey his statutes in all 
things. Moses, by the divine command, said to 
the children of Israel, “ Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy.” Levit. xix. 2. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.”” Deut. vi. 5. And when the people 
forgot their love and duty, and yet thought to be 
accepted in their legal services, how severely 
were the prophets commanded to reprove them, 
and with what comparative slight do they speak 
of the appointed services of the tabernacle, or 
the temple. ‘Thus we see that at all times God 
has had regard to the heart. 

5. ‘To what purpose,” says Isaiah, “is the 
multitude of your services unto me.” “ Bring 
no more vain oblations,—incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me.”” “ Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow: come now and 
let us reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool. "ch. i. v. LI—18. “ Where- 
with,” says the prophet Micah, “shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 


heavenly things, when offered in faith, were ac- | Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 


cepted of God, and therefore strengthened and 
consoled the worshipper. But though the full 
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ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fint of my 
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body for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
ch. vi. 6—8., 


6. The character of true religion, in all ages, 


is here strikingly portrayed ; and it is observable, 


that the prophets speak to the people as being 


in possession of a spiritual energy, to obey the 
call to repentance, although Isaiah describes 


those whom he addresses, as “the rulers of 


Sodom and the people of Gomorrah.” Those 
who yielded to the divine call were not, however, 
we may safely believe, led to think lightly of the 
house of the Lord, and of its services. ‘The 


= Jew, who was turned from the error of 


is way—hating sin—rejoiced in his intercourse 
with God, through the divinely appointed means. 


He found his confidence in the covenant of 


mercy confirmed in the solemn services of the 
temple, and especially of the annual atonement, 
though he might see very dimly the full signifi- 
cation of these rites. Walking by faith in that 
which was revealed to him, he was a true son 
of Abraham, believing in, and looking for, the 
fulfilment of the promises made unto the fathers. 

7. Glorious as was the temple, whilst the 
presence of the Lord was there, the evangelical 
prophet was directed to declare, “Thus saith the 
high and holy One, who inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 
The light of the gospel day beams through the 
clouds and shadows of the legal dispensation, 
and shows the essential character of true religion, 
in the restoration of man’s immediate intercourse 
with his reconciled Father and Lord. Here we 
see the lines of that glorious day, which, glori- 
ous in its simplicity, was in the latter times to 
supersede all the splendour of the temple of Solo- 
mon, and the imposing ceremonies of the Mosaic 
ritual. 

8. Very strikingly are the features of the one 
religion portrayed in the Psalms of David. 
Absent from his beloved Jerusalem, he longs, he 
thirsts, he pants for the courts of the Lord. 
“How amiable,”’ he exclaims, “are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts; my soul longeth, yea 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh cry out for the living God ;” 
yet highly as he values the appointed place and 
means of access to Jehovah, he recognises, at 
the same time, the divine omnipresence, and 
says, “ My mouth shall praise thee with joyful 
lips, when I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches.” But it 
is in the hour of his distress, under deep com- 
punction for sin, that he recognises most fully 
the‘universal means and attendant circumstances 
of man’s reconciliation with a just and offended 
Creator, 1. Remission of sins —*“ Have mercy 
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upon me O God, according to thy loving kind. 
ness ; according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions.” 2. Change 
of heart.—* Wash me thoroughly from my jp. 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin; create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a righ; 
spirit within me.” 3. Repentance.—« Fo, | 
acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin js 
ever before me.” 4. The divine requirements of 
man.—* "Thou desirest truth in the inward paris, 
and in the hidden part, thou shalt make me to 
know wisdom.” 5. The need of the Holy 
Spirit.—* Cast me not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit.” 6. The true offerings.— 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it; the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.” ‘There is but one direct mention 
in the midst of these petitions of any typical 
rite. In the seventh verse, David says, « Purge 
me with hyssop and I shall be clean; wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow.’ With a 
bunch of hyssop, dipped in the blood of the pas- 
chal Jamb, the Israelites sprinkled their doors, 
when the destroying angel smote the first-born 
of Egypt. David rests not, however, on any 
outward rite; but, penetrated with the sense of 
his alienated condition by nature, and his deep 
sinfulness, he throws himself altogether upon the 
free and tender mercies of a compassionate Lord. 
It is pardon, change of heart, and renewed com- 
munion with God, that he seeks, with all the 
earnestness of his soul. Surely we have here 
an exhibition of the principles of the one only 
religion—the religion of all ages. Let it not, 
however, for a moment, be supposed, that the 
feelings expressed by David, in the fifty-first 
Psalm, are at variance with his love of the hill 
of Zion, or with his coveting, poetically, the 
privilege of the birds which dwelt about the 
altars of the Lord. There the Almighty had 
chosen for his people to meet and to honour 
him, in divinely appointed services, It is ever 
the pleasure and the longing of the true servant 
to do his Master’s will; and ever in connexion 
with doing the will of the divine Master, his 
living presence is known to stimulate, strengthen, 
and comfort the faithful servant. 

IV. Nothing which we have said, with refer- 
ence to the essentially spiritual character of true 
religion in all ages, will, we trust, have been 
considered as in any degree derogating from the 
value and importance of that fuller display of 
the divine mercy which is exhibited in the new 
covenant of grace, by Jesus Christ. Though 
the holy men of the former dispensations 
walked in the one true faith, and took a living 
hold on the great promise of a deliverer, who 
was to come in the latter days ; yet, in the words 
of the Apostle to the Hebrews, “These all 
having obtained a good report through faith, re- 
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ceived not the promise: God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.’’ Heb. xi. 40, 41. 
Those good things which all the services of their 
law signified, are fulfilled in Christ. “ The law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a 
better hope did, by the which we draw nigh 
unto God.” Heb. vii. 19. 

The fact that the legal services of the Temple 
constituted a system of symbols—the types of 
good things to come, which good things are in- 
troduced by the Gospel, places the two dispen- 
sations in their true relation to each other. The 
Gospel consists of realities. The full remedies 
for the guilt of sin, and for the removal of the 
separation of man by sin from his heavenly 
Father, are found, and only fully found, in Christ, 
whose birth was announced to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem by the angel, as “glad tidings of 
great joy.” He came to “give light to them 
that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 
Luke i. 79. Of Him, the great forerunner said, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.”” John i. 29. 

Our remaining space in this little work obliges 
us considerably to contract the concluding por- 
tion of our essay; if, however, we have cor- 
rectly indicated the essential features of true re- 
liyion, under the preceding dispensations, the 
reader, we believe, will not be unwilling to admit 
that they are pre-eminently characteristic of the 
gospel day. If true religion always brought 
man into a measure of likeness to his holy Cre- 
ator, and into peaceful union with him, such is 
pre-eminently the office of the religion of Christ. 
[ts great idea is this nearness—this reunion. 
The predicted name of the deliverer is “ Ema- 
nuel,’ God with us. Isaiah vii. 14. Christ, in 
his people, and his people in Him, is the high 
privilege of the gospel times. “ ‘Through Him 
we all have access by one spirit unto the Father.” 
Ephes. ii. 18. ‘There is an entire harmony be- 
tween the finished work of Christ, in his one 
offering without the gates of Jerusalem for the 
sins of the world, and the continued work of 
the Holy Spirit in the conversion of the soul. 
These things are bound together in inseparable 
union. He who is the One Mediator between 
God and Man, is to be known in the hearts of 
his lowly disciples, and in the midst of his 
Church, as their King to rule over them, and 
their Bishop to instruct them. ‘The Law, with 
ils multiplied figures, “its weak and beggarly 
elemenis,” has passed away, as clouds and 
shadows which obscured the full shining of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Its expiatory sacrifices 
are superseded by the offering of Jesus Christ, 
once for all; its washings and purifications, by 
the one baptism of the Holy Spirit; its paschal 
Supper, by the spiritual partaking of the body 
and blood of Christ. «Neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
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creature.” The law of Christianity is a law of 
love and holiness—it is a dispensation of blessed 
liberty, and at the same time, of holy restraint. 
No more is Jerusalem or the temple the es- 
pecial place of worship; but in every place, and 
from every heart, incense—the pure offering of 
holy affections—may ascend acceptably to God, 
through Jesus Christ. The primitive union of 
faith, love and filial fear, is fully restored. 

In concluding this imperfect essay, we would 
observe, that if true religion in its objects and 
character, was heretofore a definite thing, 
founded on divine appointment and revelation, it 
is at least not less so at the present time. Its 
basis is—that God hath spoken—spoken oui- 
wardly, through various agencies, chosen by in- 
finite wisdom and love to man; and inwardly by 
his Spirit, enlightening, convincing, and con- 
verting the soul. ‘True religion never was the 
work of human invention or mere human feeling. 
All its contractions and corruptions more or less 
assume the opposite of this position; and it 
would not, we apprehend, be very difficult to 
show, that error as well as truth, in connexion 
with religion, has been essentially the same in 
all ages.—.Innual Monitor. 





HUMANITY OF THE MOSAIC CODE. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Mosaic code is the rich vein of humanity which 
runs through it. ‘The poor there find themselves 
traced back to the same parentage, loved by the 
same God, bound by the same religious ties, 
with their wealthy neighbours. At the sanctuary 
and the altar, the only distinction is one in their 
favour, namely, that by which the least costly 
offering on their part is pronounced no less ac- 
ceptable than the heeatomb which the rich may 
bring. In the rest of the Sabbath, the voice 
from Sinai made special mention of the man 
servant and the maid servant; nor is there one 
among the many appointed festivals, in which 
they, together with the poor and stranger, are 
not specially enumerated among the guests. 
Mark the spirit which breathes in the following 
laws: “If thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen into decay with thee, then thou shalt re- 
lieve him; yea, though he be a stranger and a 
sojourner.”” ‘“'‘T'ake thou no usury of him nor 
increase.’ “If thou take his raiment to pledge, 
thou shalt deliver it to him again when the eun 
goeth down, that he may sleep in his own rai- 
ment and bless thee.”” “ ‘Thou shalt not oppress 
a hired servant that is poor and needy, whether 
he be of thy brethren, or of the strangers that 
are of the land within thy gates. At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go down upon it; for he is poor and setteth 
his heart upon it: lest he ery against thee to the 
Lord, and it be sin unto thee.”” “ When thou 
cutiest down thy harvest in the field, and hast 
forgotten a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
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again to fetch it. When thou beatest thine olive 
tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, 
thou shalt not glean it afterward. It shail be 
for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow.” 
“If a stranger sojourn with thee, thou shalt not 
vex him, but thou shalt love him as thyself; for 
ye know the heart of a stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.”’ In addition to 
all these merciful provisions, when a poor man 
alienated his patrimony, or sold himself into 
servitude, he could do so only for a term of 
years; and when the year of jubilee arrived, 
though the debt were unpaid, the debtor resumed 
his freehold and returned to the home of his 
fathers. ‘I‘hese laws banished from poverty all 
show of abjectness, and embraced the extremes 
of social life in a finely woven network of the 
kindliest sympathies and charities. Nor does 
the whole period of Jewish history, prior to the 
Christian era, among its many records of apos- 
tacy and guilt, reveal a single trace of the disa- 
bilities, sufferings and unnatural crimes among 
the poor, which deform the annals of all other 
ancient nations.—V. American Review. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1848. 








Our readers will learn from the Summary of 
News, that Congress, in conformity with a resolu- 
tion some time previously come to, closed its sit- 
tings at 12, M., on Second day, the 14th inst., after 
a session of more than eight months. It is scarcely 
necessary on this occasion to advert to the high re- 
sponsibilities attached to all bodies of this charac- 
ter, or to our own Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in particular, These are pretty well under- 
stood, and it ought to be but a liberal presumption, 
that each Senator and Representative is desirous 
conscientiously to discharge them, as in the sight 
of Him who controls the destinies of nations, and 
for the best interests of our common country, 
which their position makes it more especially 
their duty to guard and promote. 

A Peace has happily been negotiated with 
Mexico ; and long may the sword—if that period so 
devoutly to be desired, when it shall be turned 
into a ploughshare, is not yet to break upon our 
country—rest, sheathed in its scabbard! We have 
come into possession of, and extended our jurisdic- 
tion over territories of untold acres, including many 
tribes of Indians, who should confidently look to 
us for protection, and for instruction in the arts 
and advantages of civilized life. Shall we disap- 
point this reasonable hope? The action, in seve- 
ral particulars, of the Congress just closed, has 
declared, in no equivocal language, that the pros- 
pects of the slave are brightening—that the founda- 


tion of the monstrous institution of slavery shows 
symptoms of being undermined, and its pillars of tot. 
tering. However faint these may be, the philanthro. 
pist and the Christian will fond!y cherish them, ang 
pray to our common Father that he would ep. 
lighten us all to perceive, that on all occasions 
there is an expediency even, in the claims of immp. 
table Justice. 





Stretching, as our country does, over such a 
range of latitude and longitude, it is perhaps to be 
expected that almost every season there may 
occur in particular sections a deficiency in some 
of the crops. So far, however, as we are able to 
judge, the crops of wheat, oats and grass, have 
been almost uniformly good, and although partial 
droughts have affected some neighbourhoods, the 
prospect of Indian corn—our great staple--is very 
promising. General health prevails; and surely 
prosperity should make us kindly aflectioned one 
towards another. 





Diep,—On the 4th inst., with bronchial and 
pulmonary consumption, at Laurens, Otsego Co., 
New York, Gipeon Cornet, aged 45 years, a 
member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 

Through a protracted illness, this dear friend 
was enabled, by the power of divine grace, to bear 
his sufferings with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion; often expressing a desire to endure al! for 
Christ’s sake, who died for him, and to experience 
— purity of soul, whatever the body might 

ave to suffer. Having passed through much ex- 
ercise of mind, and being anxiously solicitous to 
witness the great work of salvation accomplished, 
he was mercifully favoured toward the close, to 
triumph over death and the grave; saying, they 
had neither sting nor victory: and though he was 
to pass through the valley and shadow of death, 
he feared no evil, for the rod and the staff com- 
forted him. He expressed his thankfulness for 
his sufferings, saying they were to finish the great 
work, and he should go to sleep in Jesus. He 
gave much pathetic exhortation to those who were 
with him, admonishing them to keep close to their 
divine Master, and be thus prepared to enter into 
his rest. His bereaved widow and friends are not 
left to mourn as those who have no hope, but 
rather to rejoice in the evidence afforded of his final 
acceptance through the mercy and merits of the 
Redeemer. 


, At his residence in Farnham, Canada Fast, 
on the 10th of last month, in the 47th year of his 
age, Davip E. Know es, a valuable member and 
minister of Farnham Monthl Meeting. Within 
the last ten years of his life, this Friend had travel- 
led extensively in the exercise of his gift, though 
under great bodily infirmity. About the year 1840, 
he visited several of the Indian tribes, on the 
west of the Mississippi; and the meetings of 
Friends in Ohio and Indiana. He afterwards paid 
a general visit to New England Yearly Meeting, 
and at a subsequent period visited the eastern 
parts of New England, besides New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. In the summer of last year, 
after a partial recovery from a painful disease, he 
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again set out on an extensive journey through Ca- 
yada West, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana 
and Ohio. From this service he was favoured to 
return to his family and home, where in a few days 
afterwards he fimshed his course. 

_—, At Nantucket, on the morning of the 11th 
inst., after a short illness, Zenas Garpner, in the 
eightieth year of his age. He was a member, and 
for many years an elder of Nantucket Monthly 
Meeting. His end was peaceful, and his friends 
have the consolation of believing that his spirit, 
urified under trial, has, through redeeming mercy, 
found a home with the just made perfect, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

——, On the 3d inst., after a short illness, Jacon 
Parker, Of Rahway, N. J., in the 71st year of his 


age. 


ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 747.) 


Amongst the numerous benevolent undertak- 
ings, which now interest the minds of our coun- 
trymen, we contemplate, with much satisfaction, 
the general circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Our sense of that inestimable treasure has been 
frequently acknowledged ; and we feel ourselves 
engaged to call the attention of such of our mem- 
bers as may be employed in this salutary work, 
to the supreme importance of giving heed to that 
Divine Word, to which the Scriptures bear testi- 
mony. This Word is Christ; the “ Bread of 
Life,’* and the “ Light of men ;” that « Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.”t If we are earnest to obey the teach- 
ings of this unerring guide, we shall be led to ery 
to the Lord, that he would preserve us from self- 
exaltation; from attributing to ourselves or 
others, that honour which is due to Him alone: 
we shall be on our guard lest we should mistake 
our proper sphere of usefulness, or suffer any 
pursuit, however laudable in itself, to divert us 
from our true allotment of labour in the church. 
This watchfulness unto prayer can alone ensure 
our growth in religious experience, and our estab- 
lishment in every good word and work. 1813. 

It has afforded us much satisfaction to believe, 
that the Christian practice of daily reading in 
families a portion of Holy Scripture, with a sub- 
sequent pause for retirement and reflection, is in- 
creasing amongstus. We conceive that itis both 
the duty and the interest of those who believe in 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and who possess 
the invaluable treasure of the sacred records, fre- 
quently to recur to them for instruction and con- 
solation, We are desirous that this wholesome 
domestic regulation may be adopted every where. 
Heads of families, who have themselves experi- 
enced the benefit of religious instruction, will do 
well to consider whether, in this respect, they 
have not a duty to discharge to their servants 
and others of their household. Parents looking 
ne ie, Like ud eee oe 


* John vi. 48. t Ib. i. 4, 9. 








sincerely for help to Him of whom these Serip- 
tures testify, may not unfrequently, on such occa- 
sions, feel themselves enabled and engaged to 
open to the minds of their interesting charge, the 
great truths of Christian duty, and Christian re- 
demption. 1815. P. E. 

The practice of frequent retirement in spirit, 
greatly assists us on our way to the kingdom of 
heaven. If an impartial review of our conduct 
then takes place, and if the sincere and secret 
petition is raised for Almighty help, we are led 
from an undue attachment to the things of this 
life, and our hopes and dependence are increas- 
ingly placed upon our Holy Redeemer. The 
sacred truths of the Bible are ofien at such times 
brought to remembrance with consolation and 
strength. Itis one among the many evidences 
of the divine authority of Holy Scripture, that, 
in the various ages of the Christian church, its 
invaluable contents have produced in true be- 
lievers a harmonizing sense of their blessed 
effects. If in humility, and in reliance upon the 
Spirit which gave them forth, we are diligent in 
reading these sacred writings, we become in- 
creasingly sensible of their value. We are then 
prepared from our own experience to say that 
they are able to make us wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus; we readily sub- 
scribe to the truth of the position, that in order 
to the accomplishment of this great end they 
need no human comment: and we are anxious 
that our fellow-men, in every region of the globe, 
may possess and may be able to read the volume 
of inspiration. 1825. P. E. 

We are glad to know that the daily reading of 
the Holy Scriptures in the families of Frieads, is 
so prevalent as it is, and we earnestly desire that 
this practice may be observed by all our mem- 
bers, and that those who neglect the performance 
of it, would seriously consider the great injury 
which they and their families suffer by such 
omission. ‘The more we rightly know and com- 
prehend the truths of the Bible, the more we 
shall find that they contribute, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, by their practical application 
to our moral and religious conduct, to lead us 
forward in the way of life and salvation. We 
therefore earnestly recommend to all, the dili- 
gent private reading of the sacred volume, in ad- 
dition to the practice already alluded to. 1828. 

In addition to the practice of the family-read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of 
which we deeply feel, be encouraged often to 
read them in private: cherish a humble and sin- 
cere desire to receive them in their genuine im- 
port; and at the same time, dear friends, avoid 
all vain speculations upon unfulfilled prophecy. 
Forbear from presumptuously endeavouring to 
determine the mode of the future government of 
the world, or of the church of Christ. Seek an 
enlightened sense of the various delusions of our 
common enemy, to which we are all liable; ask 
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of God that your meditations upon the sacred | watchful against being fretful herself. Nothing 
writings may be under the influence of the Holy} is sooner caught, by those whose virtues are 
Spirit; their effect, when thus read, is to pro-} feeble, than the language of complaint. If we 
mote an increase of practical piety, and the right} indulge in it ourselves, how can we hope to sup. 
performance of all our civil and religious duties,| press it in our children? With what propriety 
and not to encourage vain and fruitless investiga-| can we reprove them? Let us check in their 
tions. Remember, dear friends, that they are| presence, every murmur that may rise to our 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc-| lips, and teach them by our own cheerful man- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that the| ner, to walk with an open and admiring eye, 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnish-| through the picture-gallery of life. ; 
ed unto all good works.”* And, whilst we fully| Kind words, and affectionate epithets betwees 
acknowledge that “all scripture is given by in-| children of the same family, are delightful, 
Spiration of God,” a view supported by sound Though the love of brothers and sisters, is plant. 
and undeniable rational evidence, let us ever bear | ed deep in the heart, and seldom fails to reves] 
in mind, that it is only through faith which is in| jtself on every trying emergency, yet its deve. 
Christ Jesus that they are able to make wise lopements and daily interchange, ask the regula. 
unto salvation.t As this precious faith is sought | tion of parental care. Competitions should be 
for and prevails, the evidence of the Spirit of soothed, differences composed, and forbearance 
God in our hearts, most satisfactorily confirms | required, on the broad principle of that fraternal 
our belief in the divine authority of these inesti- duty, which God has enjoined. 

mable writings, and increases our gratitude for} Yn familiar conversation, examples might be 
the possession of them, and for the knowledge quoted from history, of the sweet exercise of 
of that redemption which comes by the Lord] fraternal affection, where the softening influences 
Jesus. 1832. P. E. of the Christian religion were unknown. Some 
little listeners were once very pleasantly im- 
pressed, by hearing the story of the love of the 
Emperor Titus, for his brother Domitian. It 
was the more praise-worthy, because there was 
between them no congeniality of taste. Domi- 
tian often spoke unkindly to his brother, and 
afier his elevation to the throne, even attempted 
to instigate the army to rebellion. But Titus 
made no changes in his treatment. Tle would 
not suffer others to mention him with disrespect. 
He ever spoke of him, as his beloved brother, 
his successor to the empire. Sometimes, when 
they were alone, he earnestly entreated him with 
tears, to reciprocate that love which he had 
always borne him, and would continue to bear 
him, to the end of life. This fraternal attach- 
ment, was the more affecting, because exemplified 
by a heathen, and partaking of the character of 
that precept of the religion of Jesus, to “ render 
good for evil,” which he could never have been 
taught. 

The deportment of the older children of the 
family, is of great importance to the younger. 
Their obedience, or insubordination operates 
throughout the whole circle. Especially, is the 
station of the eldest daughter, one of eminence. 
She drank the first draught of the mother’s love. 
She usually enjoys most of her counsel, and 
companionship. In her absence, she is the 
natural viceroy. Let the mother take double 
pains to form her on a correct model, to make 
her amiable, diligent, domestic, pious, trusting 
that the image of those virtues, may leave 1m 
pressions on the soft, waxen hearts of the 
younger ones, to whom she may, in the prov 
dence of God, be called to fill the place of a m2 
ternal guide. 

Children should be required to treat domestics 
with propriety. ‘Those, on whom the comfort 





































HABIT. 


We all acknowledge the strength of habit. 
Its power increases with time. In youth, it may 
seem to us like the filmy line of the spider; in 
age, like the fly caught in its toils, we struggle 
in vain, 

Can we be too attentive to the habits that our 
children form? too assiduous that the virtues 
which we cherish in them, should have a deep 
root in correct principle? We wish them to 
become benevolent. ‘The proper basis of their 
benevolence, is sympathetic feeling, a desire for 
the comfort and improvement of others, in con- 
formity to the command and example of their 
Heavenly Father. 

Forgetfulness of self, and that amiable temper 
which at once ensures and imparts happiness, 
are not adverse to decision of character. On 
the contrary, their combination is natural, and 
necessary to produce high excellence. We are 
not told that the disciple who leaned on the 
breast of his Master, was deficient in decision of 
character, but we know that he possessed more 
of those amiable virtues which engage affection, 
than he who drew his sword, and smote the 
servant of the high-priest. ‘The ardent tempera- 
ment, which prompted the asseveration, * though 
I die with thee, I will not deny thee,” is allur- 
ing; but John withstood the shock of tempta- 
tion, when Peter fell. 

To teach the science of self-government, is 
the great end of education. Every hint, to as- 
sist in promoting a correct balance of feeling, is 
important to the mother. She will probably, 
sometimes, be annoyed, by a tendency to peevish- 
ness, in her little ones. Let her be doubly 


°2 Tim. iii. 16. f Ib. iii. 15. 
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of a family so essentially depends, are entitled to 
kindness and sympathy. ‘The theory, that in- 
dustry, and good conduct are worthy of respect, 
in whatever rank they are found, cannot be too 
early illustrated and enforced on the members of 
4 household. 

Be careful to teach your children gratitude. 
Lead them to acknowledge every favour that 
they receive. Accustom them to distinguish 
with amarked regard, their instructors, and those 
who have aided them in the attainment of good- 
ness or piety. 

Filial love should be cherished. It has espe- 
cially, a softening and ennobling effect on the 
masculine heart. It has been remarked that 
almost all illustrious men, have been distinguished 
by love for their mother. 

Gratitude is a principal ingredient in filial 
affection. It often reveals itself in a most touch- 
ing manner, when parents moulder in the dust. 
It induces obedience to their precepts, and tender 
love for their memory. 

In developing the character of our children, 
letus ever keep in view their distinct depart- 
ments, sentient, social, intellectual, accountable ; 
and give nutriment, and exercise, to each. Let 
us make them industrious, as a means of happi- 
ness, and a safeguard from temptation. ‘The 
value of time should be taught them, even of its 
smallest particles. Sir Walter Scott, in enfore- 
ing the sentiment of Franklin, that “time is 
money,” has well added, “ when we change a 
guinea, the shillings escape, as things of small 
account; so when we break a day by idleness 
inthe morning, the rest of the hours lose their 
importance in our eyes.”’ But from the highest 
of all motives, that for our days, hours, and mo- 
nents, we must give account to God, should we 
warn our children to improve their time, and 
dread to waste it. 

Mothers, whatever you wish your children to 
become, strive to exhibit in your own lives and 
conversation. Do not send them in to an unex- 
plored country, withouta guide. Put yourselves 
at theirhead. Lead the way, like Moses, through 
the wilderness, to Pisgah. ‘The most certain 
mode for you to fix habits, is the silent ministry 
of example. Thus impressed on the young 
mind, amid the genial atmosphere of a happy 
fire-side, they become incorporated with estab- 
lished trains of thought, and with the elements 
of being. 

I knew the children of a family, who seemed 

ways amiable. ‘Their countenances wore the 
sunshine of the heart. Among their young as- 
Sotiates, they were obliging and kind. If there 
were mischief or trouble in school, they had 
— “part nor lot in the matter.” Wherever 
. visited, not only their friends in the parlour, 

ut the servants loved them, and wished them to 
‘ontinue long their guests. ‘Those who were 
married, diffused throughout their households 


the spirit of order and happiness. On inquiring 
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how they had been educated, I found that the 
mother had kept them much with herself, during 
the most plastic period of their existence, and 
that the rules which she had given them, had 
regulated her own conduct. ~ So, the quiet beauty 
of her example, and the influences of a happy 
fire-side, were the machinery which she had 
used, to render them amiable, benevolent and 
pious. 













lished in the family circle. 
value of such manners, in mixed society. 
are a letter of credit, in the hand of a stranger. 
So much is every person subject to their fascina- 
tion, that the unworthy study to acquire them, 
as a means of ensnaring their prey. 
should the wife, or the husband, lay aside those 
courtesies, which are associated, with the growth, 
perhaps, with the birth of their love? 
writer has remarked that the cardinal duties are 
claimed as rights, but the refined attentions, the 
watchful kindnesses, which make the stream of 
domestic life so sparkling, will ever rank as pre- 
cious favours, which it is ungenerous to omit. 
They ought not, indeed, to be omitted, were it 
only for the sake of the children, whose eyes are 
ever fixed upon the parents, in the spirit of imi- 
tation. 


teousness of Jesus, our Master and Exemplar. 
« When ye come into an house, said he, salute 
it.”” 
salutation, involved much more of ceremony 
than our own. 
cried the giving of undue honour to men, sanc- 
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Why 


Some 


Perhaps, we reflect too little on the cour- 


We all know that the oriental modes of 
Still, the Saviour, who ever de- 


tions and enjoins them, at the entrance of every 
dwelling. Neither are these marks of respect, to 
be reserved for those whom we best love, or 
most desire to conciliate. “If ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so?”” ‘The inference 
is obvious, that all should be treated with respect- 
ful regard, as beings formed by the same Creator, 
children of one great family. 

From his disciples, though not educated in re- 
finement, or called from among the ranks of the 
rich and noble, do we not receive the same in- 
struction? Was it not a humble fisherman, who 
inspired by the religion of the skies, said, “ be 
courteous?” ‘The courtesy of a Christian, is no 
trifling part of education. Mothers, teach it to 
your children.—Sigourney’s advice to mothers. 


RAILROAD ITEMS. 


Among the important works in progress for 
the transportation of passengers and merchandize 
on leading routes, the completion of which are 
regarded as calculated to exercise an influence 
on the trade of the country, the New York 
Herald mentions the following : 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, will probably be completed about 
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1852, when a perfect line of railroad may be 
looked for from Buffalo to Pittsburg, a distance 
of about 900 miles. From the present prospects 
of that road, it is anticipated that their cars will 
run from Harrisburg*to Lewistown before the 
close of the winter of 1848-'49, and with the 
means now at their command to connect with 
the Portage at Hollidaysburg, which with the 
completion of the western fifteen miles, will give 
a continuous railroad communication between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, with the exception 
of fifty-five miles to be travelled by stages. 

The citizens of Ohio have been making exer- 
tions to form a continuous railroad from the At- 
lantic, through the fertile valleys of that State, to 
the distant West. One item of trade, which is 
considered tractable to this route, is the passage 
of 50,000 catile, a number that annually passes 
through Pennsylvania from Ohio. On this road, 
the West side of the mountain will be passed at 
Sugar Run Gap by a tunnel of 760 yards long, 
and 160 feet below its apex. 

Two great chains of railroad are contemplated 
through Ohio, towards which decided measures 
have been taken. ‘The first and most forward 
in its prospects, is that leading from Cincinnati, 
through Columbus, and thence eastward till it 
touches the Ohio river, at some point where it 
ean connect with a railroad to the seaboard. 
This road connects with the Cincinnati and 
Sandusky road, which is already in operation as 
far as Xenia or Springfield, and passes through 
Columbus and Newark to the mouth of Licking 
river. From this point, two routes present them- 
selves, one to Wheeling, through Zanesville, 
and the other in a northeastern direction till it 
strikes the river about Wellsville. The road, 
for part of the distance, is in the hands of 
organized companies, who will carry on the 
work by local means, until they come to the 
point of divergence. 

The Hudson River Railroad will be completed 
in the year 1850. The number of passengers 
now passing, annually, on the river between New 
York. and Albany, is about one million. It is 
estimated that during the first year afier the com- 
pletion of the road, the increase will be half a 
million more. 

The Harlem and New Haven Railroad will 
be completed during the autumn to Dover Plains, 
82 miles from New York city, and 22 miles 
East of the Hudson river. 

A line is now completed from La Prairie, on 
the St. Lawrence River to St. John. A con- 
tinuation is in progress through Vermont, cross- 
ing the Hudson River between Glen’s Falls and 
Saratoga; from thence on the West side of the 
river to Albany. Another route is from St. John 
to Burlington ; thence crossing Vermont through 
Montpelier into New Hampshire, and through 
Plymouth, connecting with the Concord road, 
which is a continuation of the Boston and 
Lowell road, at Franklin. Another route is to 


ns 


Vergennes, in Vermont, crossing Vermon, 
through Rutland and Charleston, into New 
Hampshire, connecting with the Fitchburg read 
into Boston. 

The routes from Albany to Buffalo—now 80 
greatly travelled by seekers of health and recre, 
tion—are thus described in the New York 'fy;. 
bune of Monday : 

The lines of Railroads from Albany to Buffalo 
now do their work in excellenttime. The train 
which leaves Buffalo at 8 A. M., is in Albany 
about 6 the next morning—in ample season {or 
the day boats to this city or the cars to Boston, 
Leaving this city by boat at 7 P. M., you are 
taken to Albany by 4 or 5 next morning; break. 
fast and start by cars at 7} A. M., reach Utica 
by 1 P. M., dine, and are taken to Syracuse 
before 6 P. M., take tea, and proceed ‘after a 
halt of forty minutes; pass Auburn about 8; 
Canandaigua at 11; Rochester from 1 A. M. to 
half-past; Batavia about 4; and at 7, or a litle 
later in the morning stop at Buffalo, breakfast, 
and are ready for steamboat up the lakes or cars 
to the Falls at 9 A. M., having been 36 hours 
in traversing the distance from New York to 
Buffalo, which (by route) is a little short of 600 
miles. The halts at all the principal places on 
the route are just sufficient; you have time to 
eat, and are charged nothing for all the sleep you 
can catch; while the pace is quite as rapid as 
the state of the roads will justify. The present 
charge ($12) for a passage through is exorbitant, 
but it is some consolation that a good part of the 
receipts are devoted to the much needed improve- 
ment of the track. We are reliably assured 
that the present rates will soon be reduced ma- 
terially. Indeed, they must be; or the Erie 
Railroad, when finished, will draw off a great 
proportion of the travel. 

Another rival route to the Western half of the 
great artery is already doing a handsome busi- 
ness, and it is destined to increase it. By this 
you leave Buffalo at 9 A. M. for Niagara Falls, 
have two or three hours to devote to the great 
wonder, dine at the Eagle or Cataract, (one of 
the largest and best hotels in America,) take the 
cars to Lewiston, (the ride affords one of the 
finest views in the country ;) take the steamboat 
for Oswego, where you arrive very early Iu the 
morning, breakfast, and take packet for Syracuse 
or stage (by Plank road) for Rome, having in 
either case a ride through a fine country and 
heading by some hours the train which reaches 
Albany at 6 next morning. By this route you 
are put back one train at present ; but very soon 
the railroad from Syracuse to Oswego will be 
completed, and then travellers who leave this 
city at 7 P. M., will be taken to Oswego by 8 
next evening, then take boat and berth for Lewis 
ton, cars and breakfast at Niagara, and (if hurried) 
be in Buffalo early in the day, having made the 
journey hence to Lake Erie in forty hours, 
sleeping comfortably on steamboats both nights. 
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THE CLOCK AT TANGIER. 


The Moors prohibit the Christian and the 
Jew from entering a mosque or other place con- 
secrated by the law of the Prophet, under pain 
of death, or embracing the faith of Islam. A 
droll instance of this occurred some years ago at 
Tangier. 

The clock of the ‘ Jaman Kebeer,’ the great 
mosque al Tangier, being much out of order, 
needed some skilful crafisman to repair it. 
None, however, of the ¢ Faithful” were compe- 
tent to the task, nor could they even discover 
what part of the machinery was deranged, though 
many put forth their opinions with great pomp 
and authority ; amongst the rest one man gravely 
declared that a Jin, or evil genius, had in all 
probability taken up his abode within the clock. 
Various exorcisms were accordingly assayed, 
sufficient, as every true believer supposed, to have 
expelled a legion, yet all in vain; the clock con- 
tinued dumb. 

A Christian clock maker, ‘a Nazarene,’ was 
now the sole resource; and sucha one fortu- 
nately was sojourning in Tangier. He was from 
Genoa, and of course a most pious Christian ; 
how then were they, the faithful followers of the 
Prophet, to manage to employ him. ‘The clock 
was fixed in the wall of the tower, and it was, of 
course, a thing impossible to allow the Kaffer to 
defile the house of prayer by his sacrilegious 
steps, 

The time-keeper Mockked reported the diffi- 
culty to the kady; and so perplexed the grey- 
bearded dealer in law and justice by the intricacy 
of the case, that, after several hours of deep 
thought, the judge confessed he could not come 
toa decision, and proposed to report upon the 
subject to the kaid, advising that a meeting of the 
local authorities should be called. ‘For, in 
truth,’ said the kady, ‘I perceive that the urgency 
of this matter is great.—Yes! I myself will ex- 
pound our dilemma to the kaid.’ 

The kaid entered feelingly into all the difficulty 
of the case, and forthwith summoned the other 
authorities to his porch, where various proposi- 
tions were put forward by the learned members 
of the council. 

One proposed to abandon the clock altogether; 
another would lay down boards over which the 
infidel might pass without touching the sacred 
floor; but this was held not to be a sufficient 
safeguard ; and it was finally decided to pull up 
that part of the pavement on which the Kaffer 
trod, and whitewash the walls near which he 
passed, 

The Christian was now sent for, and told 
what was required of him; and he was expressly 
commanded to take off his shoes and stockings 
on entering the Jaman. ‘ ThatI won’t, said the 
stout litle watchmaker; ‘I never took them off 
when I entered the chapel of the most Holy Vir- 


gin, and | won’t take them off in the house of 
your Prophet.’ 
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They were ina state of vast perplexity. The 
wise Oolama had met early in the morning; it 
was already noon, and yet so far from having 
got over their difficulty, they were in fact ex- 
actly where they had been before breakfast} 
when a grey bearded Mucddin who had hitherto 
been silent, craved permission to speak. The 
kaid and the kady nodded their assent. 

‘If,’ said the venerable priest, * the mosque be 
out of repair, and lime and bricks have to be 
conveyed into the interior for the use of the ma- 
sons, do not asses carry those loads, and do not 
they enter with their shoes on?’ 

‘You speak truly,’ was the general reply. 

‘And does the donkey,’ resumed the Mueddin, 
‘believe in the one God, or in Mahomed the 
Prophet of God ?” 

‘ No, in truth,’ all replied.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Mueddin, let the Christian 
go in shod as a donkey would do, and come out 
like a donkey. 

The argument of the Mueddin was unani- 
mously applauded. In the character of a donkey, 
therefore did the Christian enter the Mahomedan 
temple, mended the clock—not indeed at all like 
a donkey—but as such, in the opinion of ¢ the 
Faithful,’ came out; and the great mosque of 
‘Tangier has never since needed another visit of 
the donkey to its clock.—Western Barbary : its 
Wild Tribes and Savage Animals. 





DUTY AND ADVANTAGES OF MENTAL CUL- 
TIVATION. 


At the present time, when the diffusion of 
knowledge is become an object of general atten- 
tion, and when efforts are being made, on an 
extended scale, to carry the blessings of educa- 
tion into the lowest huts of poverty, does it not 
become more peculiarly the duty of those who 
occupy a somewhat higher station in society, to 
direct their energies to the cultivation of the 
mind,—to the expansion of those intellectual 
faculties, with which the great Author of our 
being has dignified his creature, man, and which 
were undoubtedly bestowed upon him for great 
and noble purposes, that he might employ them, 
under the regulating influence of religious prin- 
ciple, to the praise of his Creator, and to the im- 
provement of his species. 

The pursuit of laudable and useful science, 
appears to be fraught with results of no ordinary 
importance; not only multiplying advantageous 
discoveries, but, by the acquirement of languages, 
facilitating communication between the most 
remote regions of the earth, and thereby gradu- 
ally preparing the way for the more complete 
fulfilment of the glorious promises of the gospel. 

Some persons object, and perhaps with too 
much reason, that the acquisition of knowledge 
has frequently an injurious tendency upon the 
minds of young persons, who, imagining them- 
selves prodigies of literature, become inflated 
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with vanity, and render themselves ridiculous | that our annual expenditures will well nigh equal 
and disgusting. This may sometimes be the | our revenues, and leave but little towards paying 
case, though it is not unlikely that persons who | off the debt, with the addition of the millions ,; 
are vain of their intellectual attainments, would | dollars in interest which must be paid annual) 

have been vain of something less honourable,| We may safely assume that the whole debt wil 
had their understandings been suffered to remain | not be paid off ina less average period thay 
unimproved. Let them only pursue their studies | twelve and a half years, equivalent to 25 years’ 
farther and farther, and they will find the fields | equal instalments. This is a very fayoura)jp 
of science so continually extending, and in every | supposition. Now, then, if the national deb 
path so many precursors, who have left their | is 

















$150,000,000 
puny achievements far behind, that they must| 124 years’ interest, which must be 
discover much greater reason to be astonished paid on it at 6 per cent., is 112,500,000 
and abashed at their own comparative littleness eee 


and ignorance, than to flatter themselves that 
they are wise. 

Perhaps the best means of obviating the ob- 
jection would be to furnish a practical illustra- 
tion, that the acquisition of very important 
branches of science, requires no abilities above 
the common level, and that diligent application 
and steady perseverance often effect much more 
than the dazzling, but irregular flights of genius. 
The increased pursnit of knowledge would 
naturally diminish the force of the temptation. 
By becoming less rare, it will appear more neces- 
sary, and not so imposing. It will be worn as 
an essential article of dress, of which propriety 
does not allow the neglect, rather than as an or- 
nament to glitter and to dazzle. 

But the good of mankind in general, is not 
the only advantage resulting from study. It in- 
vigorates the tone of the mind, and, next to the 
restraints of religion, furnishes the best pre- 
servative of virtue, by providing a sober and 
rational entertainment for those hours of leisure, 
which might otherwise be passed in the tumult 
of dissipation, or lost in the inanity of idleness. 
And certainly, to those who are, by wise regu- 
lations, excluded from the amusements of the gay, 
it would be highly desirable to become in some 
degree qualified to enjoy the society of the culti- 
vated and intelligent—.Vemoirs of Maria Fox. 


Whole amount which government 

must collect of the people, $262,500,000 
But this is notall the people must pay, as ye 
shall see if we examine the manner in which 
they pay it. 

The whole revenue is raised by duties charged 
on foreign goods, which the importer pays in 
the first instance, and then charges upon the cost 
of his goods, together with a profit on the duties, 
and then sells to the jobber, who in turn charges 
a profit on the whole cost, including the duties, 
and sells to the retailer, who again charges his 
profit upon the whole, and sells to the consumer, 
who foots the bill, paying all the cost, all the 
duties, and all the profits charged upon each. 

What, then, will it cost the good hard-working 
people (for the tax being upon articles consumed, 
nine-tenths of it will come out of the labouring 
classes) to pay off these glory bills? 

Whole debt, $ 150,000,000 
124 years’ simple interest at 6 per 
cent., is 112,500,000 
$262,500,000 
Add then one-third for the manner 

in which the tax is paid, that is, 

for the profits paid the merchant, 87,500,000 

$350,000,000 

We then have the clever sum of 350 MILLions 
OF DOLLARS, which at the lowest calculation, the 
people will be compelled to pay!! And this 
enormous taxation is not to be assessed on pro- 
perty, but upon mouths and backs; and the man 
who has the most mouths to feed, and backs t 
clothe, has to pay the most of the debt; not 
the man who has the most real estate, and 
stocks, and money !! 

Now, let us see how large an invoice of pro 
duce and labour would be required to bring the 
dollars to pay with. Say then, 

1 million wagon loads of wheat, 50 

bu. each, 50,000,000 bu., at 75c., 

which is as much as the farmer 

gets on an average, $37,500,000 
2 million loads of Indian corn, 50 bu. 

each, 100,000,000 bu., at 40 c. 40,000,000 
1 million load of oats, 70 bu. each, 

70,000,000 bu., at 30 c. 21 000,000 
1 million fat hogs, at $15 each 15,000,000 








DEBT FROM THE MEXICAN WAR. 


A widely circulated article on this subject, 
from the pen of Prof. Amasa Walker, has points 
so strong, and so well put to the common sense 
of the people, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting the substance : 

“Tne debt of the United States arising from 
the Mexican war, when finally funded, cannot 
be less than 150 millions of dollars. All concur 
in this estimate, as the lowest that can be rea- 
sonably entertained. ‘This debt cannot be paid 
off at once. Our national expenditures will be, 
for a long series of years, greatly augmented by 
this war. Our army has been much enlarged, 
and a host of officers have received appoint- 
ments, and a large pension list has been created. 
A long and dangerous frontier will require a 
military force hitherto unknown in this country. 
‘The consequence of all this will necessarily be, 
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500,000 fat cattle, at $30 each $15,000,000 

500,000 bales cotton, at $40 20,000,000 

10 million pounds tobacco, at 10 cts. 1,000,000 

200 million yards cotton cloth, at 
10 cts. ’ 20,000,000 

2 million yards woollen cloth, at$3_ 6,000,000 

20 million pairs of shoes, large and 
small, at $1 20,000,000 

2 million pairs boots, $3 6,000,000 

g0 million HARD Days’ work by la- 
bourers on buildings, land, rail- 
roads, &c., at $1 a day 80,000,000 

20 millions of do. by mechanics, $1.50 30,000,000 

60 millions of do. by labouring women 
as domestics in families, 30 cts. 

20 millions of do. by women in fac- 
tories, by sempstresses, and the 
like, 40 cts. per day 

3 million do. by seamen, $1 

5 million gallons oil, different quality, 
80 cts. 4,000,000 

500,000 quintals fish, $3 1,500,000 

100,000 doz. hats, $40 4,000,000 

$350,000,000 
So much of the produce and labour of the 
nation will be required to settle up this “little 


18,000,000 


8,000,000 
3,000,000 





war” with Mexico, for the recovery of a debt of 


two or three millions of dollars! But all this 
will not “settle up” the misery, the demoraliza- 
tion, the national dishonour of this war !”’ 





THE SELF EMANCIPATED. 

The Rochester American, in a letter from 
Augusta, Ga., gives the following noble instance 
of man struggling to be free. 

“The talk of the town to-day is the depar- 
ture of Frank Shadwick, a self emancipated 
slave, his wife and children, to seek a more con- 
genial home in the State of Pennsylvania. This 
slave, who is a native of this beautiful city, be- 
gan his work of emancipation by purchasing his 
time from year to year, at about $100 per an- 
num—the usual hire of a good servant. Possess- 
ing great energy and much intelligence, with 
perfect integrity, he could both oversee other 
slaves and labour well himself, and very justly 
commanded his wages. His surplus earnings 
soon bought him horses and drays, and enabled 
him to hire good servants of such as had them 
to spare. Thus established in business, in the 
course of 15 years he had money enough to buy 
himself at about $1,000, to pay a larger sum for 
his wife and children, and take to Harrisburg 
three or four thousand dollars besides. Some ten 
or twelve of the first men in Augusta united in 
giving him avletter of high commendation. It 
was with pain and reluctance that Frank left his 
troops of friends and the scenes of his childhood. 


The only motive was the lawful education of 


his children—an advantage denied them by the 
laws of Georgia.” 
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This interesting incident causes both pleasing 


and painful reflections. It is gratifying to see 
the respect paid to genuine manhood in the 
midst of a slave-holding community. Here isa 
colored man, and one who had been a slave, but 
who had manifested energy, intelligence, and 
integrity. The degrading colour is overlooked ; 
his former servitude is forgotten, or remembered 
only to increase respect for the self-emancipa- 
ted. All unite in whole-souled expressions of 
esteem for the man. 


This tribute to genuine manhood is beautiful 


indeed ; but how painful the thought that a man, 
and such a man, one whose manliness has com- 
manded admiration, should be obliged to leave 
one of the States of our Union, and obliged to 
leave for a cause, too, which gives him addition- 
al claim toesteem. Crowdsof friends was he 
surrounded by, friends endeared by years of ac- 
quaintance : dear to him were the scenes of his 
childhood, but all must be abandoned. He isa fa- 
ther, and desires the true welfare of his children. 
He cannot bear the thought that the minds en- 
trusted to his care, should grope through life in 
the darkness of ignorance. He therefore leaves 


his native State, which, through her laws, de- 
clares that the light kindled by the Creator shall 
not shine, and seeks a home in a distant portion 
of the country ; where a father does not become 


a violater of law, for seeking to educate his 


children. 
We regret, for Georgia’s sake, her loss of such 


aman, and we trust that in Pennsylvania he 
will find such cordiality of reception, and such 
aid in accomplishing his noble plans for the ed- 
ucation of his children, as will leave him no 
cause to lament his departure from his native 
soil.— Louisville Examiner 





TRUE AND FALSE ZEAL. 
Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 


zeal for God and his gospel, which is nothing 
else but our own tempestuous and stormy pas- 
sion. True zeal is a sweet, heavenly and gen- 
tle flame, which maketh us active for God, but 
always within the sphere of love. It never calls 
for fire from heaven to consume those that differ 
a little from us intheir apprehensions. It is 


like that kind of lightning which the philoso- 
phers speak of, that melts the sword within, but 
singeth not the scabbard; it strives to save the 
soul but hurteth not the body. True zeal isa 
loving thing, and makes us always active to edifi- 
cation, and not to destruction. If we keep the 
fire of zeal within the chimney, in itsown pro- 
per place, it never doth any hurt; it only warm- 
eth, quickeneth, and enliveneth us; but if once 
we let it break out, and catch hold of the thatch 
of our flesh, and kindle our corrupt nature, and 
set the house of our body on fire, it is no longer 
zeal, it is no heavenly fire, it is a most destruc- 
tive and devouring thing. 
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YOUTH. 


Youth is the time for thought, 
When quick is feeling’s thrill, 
And sad experience has not brought 
On the warm heart its chill. 
Oh! then remember Him whose light 
Alone can guide thy steps aright. 


Youth is the time to mould 
The character fer heaven; 
Ere yet the plastic mind grows cold, 
The impress should be given. 
And the fair seal of spotless truth, 
And future bliss, be set in youth. 


Youth is the time to trace 
The page of science o’er, 
Ere years with blighting cares efface 
The thirst for ancient lore; 
To throng the memory with a store 
Of knowledge varied, rich and pure. 


Youth is the time to Jove; 

Then feeling knows no rust, 
Affection’s purity to prove, 

Its deep and fervent trust ; 
To feel the sympathy which binds 
Congenial hearts and kindred minds. 


Youth is the time to weep, 

For sorrow then is brief, 
And the elastic spirits keep 

No cankering mark of grief. 
There is less bitterness in tears, 
Shed in the dawn of early years. 


Youth is the time of joy, 
For then the heart is light; 
Its undimm’d gold without alloy, 
Its skies are clear and bright ; 
Its every hope a promise is, 
And fancy’s dreams are all of bliss. 


Youth is the time to pray, 
To commune with the sky, 
Til! all earth’s glories fade away, 
In that communion high. 
*Tis then the spirit wins a power, 
Which nerves it for its trial hour. 


Youth is the time to die, 
When all things brightly bloom, 
To turn away without one sigh, 
And tread the lonely tomb; 
Ard leaning on the Saviour’s breast, 
In hope and trust to sink to rest. 
Seymour. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—On the 10th, the Oregon bill, from 
the House, came up in the Senate, with the pro- 
4 amendments noticed in our last. Senator 
Webster made a short speech, opposing the Mis- 
souri Compromise preamble. He declared that he 
would vote for the bill as it came from the House, 
but if amended as proposed, he should vote against 
it. He would oppose the further extension of 
slavery, and the increase of slave representation in 
Congress, at all times, under all circumstances, 
against all inducements, against all combinations, 
and against all compromises. After a long debate, 
an amendment, moved by Douglass of Illinois, 
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directly extending the Missouri Com promise Jin 
to the Pacific ocean, was adopted ; yeas 33 oa 
21. The bill as amended was finally passed. ye, 
33, nays 22. On the 11th it again came up iy the 
House. The Senate amendment, giving the tor. 
torial governor the veto power, was nevatived }, 
a vote of 92 to 106. The Missouri Compromis: 
amendment was also negatived, 85 to 121. 4 
committee of conference was appointed by the tw, 
Houses, upon the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria. 
tion Bill, the House having stricken out a grea; 
number of the Senate amendments. Among the 
items thus stricken out, was one providing for pay. 
ment for the Amistad negroes. The Oregon })) 
finally passed the Senate, on the 12th, as it came 
from the other house, without the Missouri Com. 

romise, by a vote of 29 to 25 ; it has been signe) 

y the President, and is now the law of the land 
Congress closed at noon on Second day last, the 
14th inst. é 


Burraio Convention.— The National Free Terr 
tory Convention met at Buffalo on the 9th inst. |; 
was very large, and the proceedings were cha- 
racterized by muchenthusiasm. Chas. F .Adams, 
of Boston, (son of J. Q. Adams,) was appointed 
President. Martin Van Buren was nominated fo; 
President, and Charles F. Adams for Vice Pres- 
dent of the United States. Resolutions were 
adopted, declaring it to be the duty of the General 
Government to abolish slavery wherever it had the 
constitutional power; declaring slavery in the 
states to be solely under the control of state av- 
thority, and that slavery in the territories should 
be prevented by combined action. 


Mexico.—It appears that the Government forces 
under Bustameute have totally defeated the army 
of Paredes, and that the rebellion is effectually 
crushed. The celebrated Father Jarauta, second 
in command uuader Paredes, was taken and shot. 


Furore.—The steamship Acadia left Liverpool 
on the 28th ult.,and arrived at Boston on the 13th, 
bringing intelligence about one week later than 
heretofore received. The very excited and critica! 
state of Ireland, appears to be the absorbing theme 
of interest in England, The habeas corpus act 
has been suspended, so far as regards Ireland. 
The scene in the House of Commons on the 22: 
ult., when Lord John Russell moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for that purpose, is said to have been 
one of the most exciting ever witnessed. The ar- 
guments of the minister, and the state of things in 
Ireland, enabled him to carry the convictions of 
almost the whole House with him. The bill passed 
the House of Lords on the 24th, and received the 
Royal assent on the 25th. The Government }s 
continually augmenting the military, and is ev! 
dently determined to repress every outbreak 
among the Irish, France is represented as beinz 
tolerably tranquil, and Paris as resuming some- 
thing of its wonted appearance of life and business. 
They are sadly puzzled to know what to do with 
the vast number of prisoners taken during the late 
insurrection. 





07 A Friend residing near this city, wishes t 
engage a female teacher in his family. Applic 
tion may be made, by letter or otherwise, to Josia 
Tatum, 50 north Fourth street. 


